TEXASAND  NEW  MEXICO. 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON  J.  W. 


OF  DELAWARE, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AUGUST  9  and  10,  1850, 


On  the  Message  of  the  President  upon  the  subject  of  the  disputed  Boundary  between 

Texas  and  Mew  Mexico . 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  (Mr.  BcE.t,  U 
of  South  Carolina,  in  the  chair)  and  having  under  consider¬ 
ation  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill— 

Mr.  HOUSTON  rose  and  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  my  purpose,  for 
several  days  past,  to  submit  some  remarks  to  the 
House,  at  an  appropriate  time,  on  another  and  a  j 
very  different  subject  than  that  which  now  engages 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  so  far  as  the 
speeches  made  yesterday  and  to-day  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate  the  actual  topic  under  consider¬ 
ation.  But  since  that  determination  was  formed,  I 
new  and  interesting  matters  of  great  public  import-  j 
ance  have  been  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  I 
House,  and  into  the  present  discussion,  which 
seem  to  require  a  passing  notice  from  me  at  this 
time,  especially  as  some  allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
by  the  honorable  member  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Williams,]  who  has  just  resumed  his  seat. 

I  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  distinctly  hearing  ; 
the  remark  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  honor¬ 
able  member  near  the  close  of  his  speech,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  supposed  value  and  importance  of  | 
the  State  of  Delaware  to  the  Union,  at  least  in  his 
estimation,  and  I  must  therefore  ask  the  honorable 
member  to  do  me  the  favor  to  repeat  the  observa-  1 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 
What  I  said,  in  substance,  was  this:  that  the  State  , 
of  Delaware,  on  account  of  its  limited  extent,  and 
small  importance  in  this  respect,  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  out  of  the  Union  without  her  loss  j 
being  seriously  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  States;  but 
if  the  State  of  Louisiana,  commanding  as  she  does  ! 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  should  secede,  the  | 
mjury  to  the  Union  would  be  much  more  serious 
in  its  effects.  But  1  beg  to  assure  ray  honorable 
friend  from  Delaware  that  no  reflection,  either  j 
upon  his  State  or  himself,  was  intended  by  my  ! 
remark. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  know  and  properly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  kind  feelings  of  my  honorable  friend 
from  Tennessee  towards  myself  personally,  and 
therefore  I  could  not  suppose,  whatever  may  be 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  that  any  invid-  1 
ious  comparison  was  intended  to  be  instituted  by 
the  remark,  between  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  But  since  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  has  alluded  to  this  matter,  in  a  way 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  me,  I  think,  to  take 
some  notice  of  it,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  remind-  ! 
ing  him  that  the  relative  value  and  importance  of 
the  several  members  of  this  g  orious  and  prosper¬ 
ous  Confederacy,  does  not  depend  on  the  magni-  i 


tude  and  extent  of  their  territorial  limits,  or  the 
comparative  amount  of  their  numerical  population. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  hasty  opinion  which  he 
has  formed  on  this  grave  and  delicate  subject,  I 
will  here  take  occasion  to  say  to  him  also,  that  if 
ever  that  State,  which  was  “  the  first  to  adopt  the 
Constitution, ' ’  should  unhappily  for  any  cause 
be  constrained  to  abandon  the  Union,  small  as  she 
may  be,  the  union  of  the  rest,  in  my  judgment, 
will  not  survive  the  disaster  a  single  day.  No, 
sir;  the  safety,  perpetuity,  and  stability  of  this  glo¬ 
rious  fabric  of  Republican  Government,  and  of 
‘‘  union  and  liberty,”  depend  on  no  such  calcula¬ 
tion  as  this,  as  to  which  can  be  most  conveniently 
spared  with  the  least  detriment  to  the  rest.  In  my 
opinion,  it  cannot  be  preserved  with  the  loss  of  one 
single  star  or  one  single  stripe  from  its  flag;  and 
the  preservation  of  the  whole,  and  nothing  less 
than  all  the  States,  each  being  a  coequal  and  com¬ 
ponent  member  with  all  the  rest,  is  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  to  conserve  and  protect,  confirm  and 
consolidate  the  whole  Federal  arch.  Its  perfect 
unity  and  entire  integrity,  must  be  preserved  un¬ 
impaired  and  undiminished,  or  all  is  lost.  When, 
therefore,  any  gentleman  deliberately  begins  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the  Union,  however  sport¬ 
ively,  speculatively,  and  innocently  he  may  be  in¬ 
clined,  and  to  calculate  the  comparative  value  and 
importance  of  the  respective  members  of  it,  in  order 
to  determine  which  may  be  sacrificed  or  forsaken 
with  the  least  detriment  or  injury  to  the  rest,  he  is, 
in  my  judgment,  however  unconscious  he  may  be 
ot  it,  meditating  nothing  less  rash,  nothing  less 
fatal,  overwhelming,  and  disastrous,  than  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  whole  Union,  the  suicide  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  self-destruction  of  all  the  States. 
And,  as  such,  he  merits  (and  I  say  this  with  the 
utmost  kind  feeling  and  respect  for  my  honorable 
friend)  the  marked  and  emphatic  condemnation  of 
every  friend  of  American  liberty  and  of  human 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

But  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  if  I  know  of  any  State  in  this  Union 
which  has  ever  cherished  a  deep,  devoted,  and 
even  a  holy  regard  for  it,  I  believe  I  may  say 
it  is  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
she  will  always  maintain  this  character  untar¬ 
nished  and  unimpaired,  as  I  have  no  doubt  she 
will.  It  is  her  peculiar  boast  and  her  peculiar 
glory  to  have  been  the  first  to  come  into  this  Union, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  she  will  be  the  last 
to  go  out  of  it.  This  historical  fact,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  her  people,  has  long  constituted  her  highest 
honor,  and  they  will  ever  cherish  and  revere°it  as 
her  proudest  and  her  brightest  motto. 
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There  iB  certainly  no  section  of  this  Union,  of 
equal  territorial  extent  and  population,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  exercises 
as  much  power  and  control  over  the  legislation  of 
the  nation,  as  that  peninsula  formed  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Chesapeake  bays  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
of  which  my  State,  in  political  power,  certainly 
constitutes  the  most  considerable  part.  With  a 
population  which  only  entitles  it  to  about  three 
Representatives,  it  has  long  furnished,  and  will 
still  continue  to  furnish  while  this  disparity  only 
increases,  three  Senators  in  the  other  branch  of 
Congress.  This  fact  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  impose  upon  us  the  duty,  independent  of  all 
selfish  considerations  which  would  teach  us  to 
preserve  the  power  which  we  enjoy,  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  towards  the  rest  of  the  Union,  to  pursue 
a  strictly  moderate  and  conservative  course  on  all 
questions  of  a  violent  and  sectional  character.  I 
have  before  to-day  taken  occasion  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  my 
position  and  in  the  views  and  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  I  represent,  to  require  of  me  to  become 
an  extremist  either  way,  on  any  of  those  sec¬ 
tional  questions  which  have  unfortunately  arisen 
and  produced  so  much  division  and  distraction  in 
our  deliberations  here.  I  have  deeply  deplored 
these  unhappy  dissensions,  and  I  always  have  felt 
inclined  to  do  everything  I  could,  by  my  votes  and 
in  my  course  here,  to  avert  them,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  introduced  as  topics  of  discussion 
into  Congress,  where  all  the  excitement  through¬ 
out  the  country  on  the  subject  is  generated,  when¬ 
ever  any  such  excitement  really  exists. 

But  I  must  here  be  allowed  to  say,  and  1  wish 
on  this  point  to  define  my  position  in  a  very  few 
words,  that  if  any  wish  or  expectation  is  enter¬ 
tained  that  I  should  become  a  party  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  limits  of  Texas  in  any  sectional  as¬ 
pect  of  the  case,  1  cannot  consent  to  it.  So  far  as  th  is 
Government  is  rightfully  concerned  in  the  matter, 

I  regard  this  as  purely  a  question  of  geographical 
boundary  between  the  United  States,  as  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  New  Mexico,  whatever  her  lawful  limits 
may  be,  and  the  State  of  Texas,  which  lays  claim 
to  a  part  of  it,  now  in  our  possession.  It  is  purely 
a  legal  and  judicial  question,  and  if  determined 
by  the  only  constitutional  mode  in  which  it  can 
be  decided,  as  a  legal  and  judicial  question,  in  a 
proceeding  to  determine  the  right  between  the  two 
parties,  it  would  have  to  go  to  another  tribunal. 
For  there  is  but  one  method  by  which  Congress 
can  settle  it,  and  that  is,  by  compounding  with 
Texas,  and  buying  out  the  claim  which  she  as¬ 
serts  to  the  disputed  portion  of  it.  There  is  no 
other  mode  by  which  we,  as  one  of  the  parties  in 
interest  to  the  controversy,  can  adjust  and  settle 
it.  I  am  willing  to  concede,  for  i  am  bound  to 
believe,  that  the  people  of  Texas,  relying  upon  the 
validity  and  sufficiency  of  their  act  of  Congress  of 
1836,  are  honestly  convinced  that  the  title  of  that 
State  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  is  just  and  equitable.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I  presume  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  a 
majority  of  both  branches  of  Congress,  are  as 
firmly  persuaded,  and  entertain  just  as  confident  a 
belief,  that  the  title  of  Texas  is  not  as  extensive 
as  she  contends,  and  that  her  claim  to  that  part  of 
the  former  province  or  department  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  commonly  known  and  occupied  as  New 
Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  not  based 
upon  a  good  and  valid  title.  Now,  as  this,  when 


properly  considered,  so  far  as  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  action  of  this  Government  is  concerned,  is 
purely  a  question  of  territorial  limits  between  the 
United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  the  State  of 
Texas  on  the  other,  and  is  confined  to  them  alone, 
it  is  evident  either  of  the  two  parties  is  at  liberty, 
without  consulting  any  others  who  may  choose  to 
make  themselves  volunteer  parties  to  the  dispute, 
to  offer  to  the  other  such  terms  of  compromise  and 
adjustment,  as  may  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  on  this  subject.  I  therefore  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  how  the  question  opens  on  the  side  of  Texas 
against  the  United  States,  so  fine  a  field  for  the 
volunteer  display  of  so  much  chivalry  and  violent 
indignation  on  the  part  of  gallant  gentlemen  from 
other  States  of  the  Union;  and  1  say  this  with  no 
disrespect  for  the  sensibilities  and  sentiments  of 
those  honorable  gentlemen,  who  may  feel  disposed 
to  entertain  us  with  this  remarkable  and  rather 
unexpected  exhibition,  for  towards  them  person¬ 
ally,  politically,  and  even  geographically,  I  enter¬ 
tain  none  but  the  kindest  and  most  conciliatory 
feelings. 

But  this  is  a  question  of  boundary  merely — as 
the  lawyers  would  say,  a  location  of  limits — to 
which  Texas  is  the  sole  party  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  United  States  on  the  other,  and  which  Texas 
may  compromise  and  sell  out  to  the  other  side,  at 
any  moment  when  she  obtains  her  price,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  do  without  so 
much  as  even  condescending  to  consult  the  wishes 
of  those  who,  of  their  own  accord,  have  kindly  and  v 
spontaneously  made  themselves  parties  to  her  dis¬ 
pute,  and  without  even  so  much  as  dictating  terms 
in  her  capitulation  to  save  the  honor  of  her  volun¬ 
teer  allies.  Where,  then,  is  the  ground,  the  just 
and  rational  ground  I  mean,  for  all  that  fervor  of 
eloquence  and  torrid  declamation  which  we  wit¬ 
nessed  yesterday,  from  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,]  on  behalf  of  the 
rights  and  the  claim  of  Texas?  And  why  should 
any  gentleman  from  any  other  State  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  indulge  in  violent  and 
bitter  denunciations  of  the  present  Executive  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fair,  firm,  and  decided, 
yet  calm  and  conciliatory  terms,  in  which  he  has 
seen  proper  to  make  known  his  views  of  his  own, 
and  of  our  duties,  in  regard  to  the  matter;  when 
no  other  State  has  any  legitimate  interest  in  the 
real  question  involved,  has  nothing  to  do  with  and 
is  not  even  entitled  to  be  consulted  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  it,  and  when  it  must  be  known  to  every 
one  that  Texas  desires  to  settle  it,  and  intends  to 
settle  it  whenever  she  can  get  her  price;  that  is,  can 
obtain  a  fair  pecuniary  equivalent  satisfactory  to 
herself  for  it.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  it  does  not 
afford  either  a  fair  or  a  legitimate  field,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  display  of  southern  sympathy 
and  indignation;  for  after  all,  I  suppose  it  resolves 
itself  and  settles  down  into  a  mere  question  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  For  my  own  part,  1  must  say,  if 
I  were  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with 
Texas  in  vindication  of  what  is  called  her  sover¬ 
eign  rights,  1  should  not  exactly  prefer  to  do  it  on 
a  question  of  this  nature,  when 

“To  this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last.” 
Besides,  I  could  never  consent  to  follow  her  as  one 
of  her  suit,  one  of  her  humble  retinue  into  court, 
to  back  and  sustain  her  in  the  claim  which  she 
asserts,  when  she  could  at  any  moment  compro¬ 
mise  and  surrender  the  whole  matter  in  controversy 
without  even  so  much  as  consulting  me,  and  when 
all  my  ardent  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  and 


support  of  her  sovereign  cause  could  only  result 
in  enabling  her  to  collect  at  a  good  price. 

I  therefore  again  repeat,  that  so  far  as  this  is 
a  question  to  be  raised,  mooted,  and  discussed 
here,  I  cannot  be  made  a  party  to  it,  because  I 
have  really  no  business  with  it,  and  no  affection 
for  it,  in  the  aspect  and  connection  which  I  have 
just  stated.  As  I  have  before  said,  Congress  can 
only  act  in  the  adjustment  of  this  question  of  right 
in  one  way,  and  that  is,  by  appropriating  and  pay¬ 
ing  to  Texas,  in  money,  whatever  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  us,  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  consid¬ 
eration,  under  all  the  circumstances,  for  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  which  she  relinquishes  her  claim.  And  in 
such  a  case,  when  proposed,  with  the  strong  de¬ 
sire  which  I  feel  to  preserve  the  harmony  and 
good  feeling  of  the  whole  Union,  and  to  avert 
every  source  of  prejudice  and  disquietude  between 
a  State  and  the  United  States  on  a  question  of  this 
nature,  which  is  so  simple  in  its  character,  and  so 
susceptible  of  adjustment,  I  could  not  withhold 
my  consent  from  any  reasonable  arrangement 
and  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  In  that  case, 
and  in  that  mode,  I  am  willing  to  become  a  party 
with  Texas  in  the  settlement  of  the  question.  But 
in  no  ether  mode  will  I  become  a  party  with  her 
n  this  controversy. 

Mr.  McLANE,  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Delaware  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  ques¬ 
tion?  The  gentleman  says,  he  is  no  party  to  this 
question.  Now,  I  would  ask  of  him,  as  a  national 
legislator,  if  he  believed  the  purchase  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  would  be  injudicious,  would  he  feel  himself 
at  liberty,  because  Texas  was  willing  to  make  sale 
of  it  to  the  United  States,  to  assent  to  the  price 
required  ? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  if  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  purchase  of  the  territory  by  the 
United  States  would  not  be  judicious,  I  would  not 
consent  to  it  at  any  price.  But  it  is  because  I  be- 
ieve  that  the  purchase  would  be  judicious  under 
existing  circumstances,  that  I  am  willing  to  pay 
Texas  a  fair  and  reasonable  equivalent  for  the 
relinquishment  of  her  claim  to  it;  and  this  point 
being  settled,  and  the  propriety  of  the  purchase 
conceded,  the  question  of  the  amount  to  be  paid,  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  principle,  as  a  matter  of 
discretion. 

Mr.  McLANE.  And  responsibility. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  And  responsibility.  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  should  be  willing,  so  far  as  this  latter  point 
is  concerned,  acting  “in  a  just  spirit  of  accom¬ 
modation” — to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent — to  give  such  a  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  consent  of  Texas,  and  to  enable  her  to 
discharge  her  obligations.  And  so  strong  am  I  at 
present  convinced  of  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of 
this  course,  that  if  the  measure  were  to  come  be¬ 
fore  this  House,  and  it  should  depend  on  my  vote 
to  save  it,  I  should  be  willing  to  go  as  high  as  any 
sum  which  I  have  yet  heard  proposed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  and  in  such  a  case,  I  should  not  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  hesitate  or  cavil  a  great  while  about  the 
amount  of  the  consideration. 

And  I  would  further  remark  in  regard  to  this 
measure  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  that  I  en¬ 
tirely  concur  with  the  President,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  and  important,  if  practicable,  that  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  should  be  as¬ 
certained  and  defined,  before  any  Government, 
either  State  or  territorial,  is  established  there.  If 
this  measure  should  prevail,  one  of  the  greatest 


r-  and  most  formidable  obstacles  will  be  removed  in 
the  formation  of  either  a  State  or  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  The 
legislation  of  Congress  furnishes,  I  believe,  no 
precedent  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  without  an  exact  and  prescribed  defini¬ 
tion  of  its  limits.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  I 
imagine,  that  if  the  people  of  New  Mexico  should 
present  a  State  constitution  here,  for  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  Congress,  with  her  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  unfixed  and  unknown,  that  fact,  of  itself, 
would  be  sufficient  to  extremely  embarrass,  if  not 
altogether  to  defeat,  her  admission  into  the  Union. 
And  this  objection  is  not  confined  merely  to  the 
question  which  has  been  raised  between  that  terri¬ 
tory  and  Texas,  as  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte;  for  independent  of  this  dispute,  and  waiv¬ 
ing  this  difficulty,  the  boundary  claimed  on  behalf 
of  New  Mexico,  to  the  east  of  that  river,  has 
never  been  very  accurately  defined,  and  is  to  this 
day  involved  in  great  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
But  notwithstanding  this  latter  objection,  which  I 
am  free  to  admit  would  not  be,  and  should  not  be, 
insuperable  to  her  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
Union,  yet,  if  it  should  by  any  possibility  turn 
out,  on  a  judicial  determination  of  the  question 
between  such  State  and  Texas,  that  the  Rio  del 
Norte  was  her  true  boundary,  we  should  then 
have  a  State  in  the  Union  without  scarcely  any 
population,  and  with  no  territory  but  the  narrow 
strip  which  lies  west  of  that  river.  And  no  one, 
I  presume,  as  an  original  proposition,  would  be 
willing  to  admit  such  a  State  into  the  Union.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  with  the  firm  conviction 
which  I  entertain  as  to  the  legal  invalidity  of  the 
claim  of  Texas,  that  I  should  have  no  fear  of  such 
a  judicial  result;  but  at  the  same  time,  this  con¬ 
sideration,  which  is  much  stronger  with  many 
other  gentlemen  here  than  it  is  with  myself,  who 
take  a  different  view  of  this  question,  will  serve  to 
show  the  importance  of  adjusting,  if  possible,  in 
advance  of  all  other  measures,  this  controversy 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  propose  to  submit  a 
few  remarks  to  the  committee,  as  incidentally  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject,  is  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  California  with  her  present  constitu¬ 
tion  and  her  present  limits.  And  on  that  point,  I 
will  here  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  entertain  any  doubt  whatever 
about  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  hard¬ 
ships  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  neglect 
of  Congress  to  provide  any  government  for  them, 
to  peaceably  assemble  in  convention,  and  frame  a 
State  constitution  preparatory  to  admission  into 
the  Union,  without  the  previous  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress;  for  everything  that  they  have  done  for  this 
purpose  is  subject  to  our  revision  and  ratification, 
and  amounts  to  nothing  until  sanctioned  by  us; 
and  if  subsequently  approved  by  Congress,  the 
proceeding  is  just  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if  it  had 
been  done  with  the  previous  sanction  and  consent 
of  Congress.  No  difficulty  on  that  point,  there¬ 
fore,  suggests  itself  to  my  mind.  But  I  will  admit 
that  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  ihe  territorial 
area  which  is  embraced  within  her  proposed  limits 
is  not  so  free  from  objection;  and  of  this  the  con¬ 
vention  which  framed  the  constitution  seems  to 
have  been  apprised,  for  it  has  made  provision  for 
the  reduction  of  those  limits,  if  Congress  should 
deem  it  advisable.  Why  they  should  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  eastern  limits  beyond  the  summits  of 
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the  Sierra  Nevada  is  not  very  obvious  or  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  only  justification  for  it  is  to  be  found 
I  suppose,  in  the  character  and  features  of  the 
country,  and  the  sparse  population  which  is  des¬ 
tined  to  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  it.  As  to 
the  right  of  the  free  people  of  California,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  of  every  other  people  living  under  j 
this  free  and  republican  form  of  government,  to  ! 
determine  the  character  and  complexion  of  their 
own  local  and  domestic  institutions,  1  consider  it  i 
so  clear  and  incontrovertible  that  1  will  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  argue  or  to  vindicate  it.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  be  permitted  to  repeat,  that  I  have  always 
considered  that  there  was  ground  for  the  objection 
that  the  limits  of  California  are  more  extensive  and  ; 
comprehensive  than  is  desirable  for  any  one  State. 
But  when  we  consider  the  quarter  from  which  this  : 
objection  emanates,  and  from  which  it  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively  urged  against  her  admission;  and  re¬ 
flect  that  the  whole  of  California,  now  and  hereafter, 
whatever  may  be  the  limits  of  theproposed  State,  is 
destined  to  be  free  and  exemptfrom  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery,  I  cannot  perceive  how  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  her  limits  can  have  any  effect  to  remove  or 
obviate  that  objection  in  the  slightest  degree;  be-  i 
cause  if  we  attempt  to  abridge  her  limits,  and  thus 
to  remove  the  apparent  ground  of  complaint, 
we  only  increase  the  real  ground  of  difficulty 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it:  that  is  to  say,  we  j 
only  increase  instead  of  reducing  the  power  and 
preponderance  of  the  non-slaveholding  over  the 
slaveholding  States  of  the  Union  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  We  should,  therefore,  not 
place  the  South  in  a  better,  but,  in  fact,  in  a  worse  j 
position,  as  far  as  an  equilibrium  or  balance  of  i 
Federal  power  is  concerned,  by  establishing  a  line 
above  or  below  a  given  latitude  as  the  southern  | 
boundary  of  the  proposed  State;  because,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  I  have  believed  from  the 
first,  and  all  the  facts  which  have  since  come  to 
light  on  the  subject  have  but  confirmed  me  in  the 
belief,  that  the  whole  of  what  now  constitutes  the 
State  of  California  is  ultimately  and  inevitably  des-  j 
tined  to  be  non-slaveholding  territory.  This  I 
consider  a  “fixed  fact;”  and  if  I  had  ever  had  any  i 
doubt  of  it,  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  people  of  j 
that  whole  territory,  and  the  solemn  fiat  which  has 
gone  forth  from  their  own  lips,  would  have  for¬ 
ever  banished  it  from  my  breast. 

And  now,  speaking  as  the  representative  of  a 
slaveholding  State,  and  in  which  domestic  slavery 
is  still  recognized  as  a  lawful  institution,  I  would  ! 
respectfully  ask,  what  are  our  southern  friends  to  ! 
gain  by  a  division  of  California?  In  a  conflict  of 
sectional  interests  or  political  power  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  with  two  or  more  non-slave¬ 
holding  States  instead  of  one,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  the  latter  would  certainly  have  everything 
to  loose,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  it.  But  it  is  in¬ 
sisted  in  some  quarters,  that  we  should  establish 
the  line  of  36°  30'  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
California,  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  people  of  the  South  to  carry  slaves  into  the 
territory  south  of  it.  But  this  is  impracticable,  i 
hopeless,  and  impossible.  Besides,  do  not  the  advo-  : 
cates  of  this  measure  perceive  that  by  contending  ! 
for  the  line  of  36°  30',  and  a  provision  of  Congress  ! 
to  remove  any  preexisting  impediment  in  the  laws  | 
of  Mexico  against  the  introduction  of  slavery 
south  of  that  parallel,  they  entirely  abandon  their  j 
former  ground  of  non-intervention  by  the  General  ! 
Government  in  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  and  actually  surrender  the  strongest 


principle  on  which  they  have  hitherto  predicated 
their  opposition  to  the  Wilmot  proviso?  Because 
I  take  it  for  granted ,  that  if  Congress  can  intervene 
to  admit  or  establish  slavery,  it  can  unquestionably 
interpose  to  prevent  or  abolish  it.  But  I  repeat, 
as  my  solemn  and  deliberate  conviction,  that  if 
Congress  were  to  pass  an  act  to  authorize  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  slavery  into  New  Mexico,  or  any  part 
of  California,  and  if  our  southern  friends,  by  sys¬ 
tematic  efforts  and  a  policy  instituted  directly  for 
that  purpose,  should  succeed  in  introducing  and 
planting  slavery  in  either  of  these  Territories,  it 
could  not  dong  survive  the  unceasing  conflicts 
which  its  existence  would  be  continually  doomed 
to  encounter,  in  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  strong  and  universal  sentiment  and  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  people  there  against  it,  and,  “  though 
last,  not  least,”  the  facility  of  escape  into  free  and 
foreign  countries.  Believing,  however,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  that  California  is  larger  than  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  one  State,  I  should  be  willing  to  offer, 
or  to  support  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  her  ad¬ 
mission,  either  subdividing  the  Territory  at  once, 
or  making  provision  for  the  future  division  of  the 
State  into  one  or  more  States,  with  the  consent  of 
Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  g?s  was 
done  in  the  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  if  1  could  foresee  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  remedying  the  only  objection  which  is 
urged  against  her  admission.  But  as  this  cannot 
be  done,  I  shall  vote  for  her  admission  into  the 
Union  with  her  present  limits  and  her  present  con-  *«■ 
stitution.  Nor  can  I  perceive  or  appreciate  the 
ground  on  which  gentlemen  of  the  South  oppose 
it,  since,  if  the  whole  of  that  country  is  ultimately 
destined  to  be  free  and  exempt  from  slavery,  as  it 
clearly  is,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  seem,  so  far 
as  the  views  and  policy  of  the  South  are  concerned, 
the  larger  the  State  the  better. 

Mr.  HARALSON.  I  beg  to  ask  a  question. 

If  California  is  too  large  at  this  moment,  and  w$ 
can  at  any  future  time,  with  her  consent,  divide  her 
into  two  or  more  States  without  the  prospective 
provision  to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded, 
where  is  the  difference,  and  where  is  the  occasion 
for  now  inserting  such  a  provision  in  the  act  for 
her  admission  ? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  In  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  I  will  re¬ 
mark,  that  although  I  have  made  such  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  think  it  very  material,  because  I  am 
aware,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  Con¬ 
gress  might  at  any  time,  without  such  a  provision, 
divide  the  State  into  two  or  more  States,  with  the 
consent  of  her  Legislature.  The  only  difference 
and  the  only  advantage  of  incorporating  such  a 
provision  at  present  in  the  act  for  her  admission, 
is  this:  it  would  constitute  a  preengagement  and 
an  agreement  in  advance  on  the  part  of  California 
to  consent  to  a  partition  of  her  territory  whenever 
Congress  might  deem  it  advisable.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  I  do  not  deem  this  very  material.  1  was 
speaking  rather  as  to  the  effect,  than  as  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  future  necessity  of  such  a  partition. 

I  have  alluded,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks,  to  what  is  termed  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
although  it  is  known  to  be  a  mere  transcript  of  the 
celebrated  proviso  incorporated  in  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  reenacted 
in  subsequent  acts  of  Congress  of  a  like  character. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  that  measure,  and  its  pro- 
]  posed  application  to  these  Territories  acquired 
!  from  Mexico.  The  necessity  for  this,  if  it  ever 


existed,  is  certair.ly  now  no  longer  apparent.  The 
people  of  these  Territories  have  spoken  on  this  | 
subject  for  themselves,  and  there  is  now  no  longer  j 
any  doubt  felt,  I  apprehend,  among  its  friends  and 
advocates,  that  the  preexisting  municipal  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Territory  are  still  in  force,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cession,  and  positively  excludes  sla¬ 
very  from  them.  The  recent  discussions  upon  this 
point  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  if  any 
doubt  before  existed,  must  have  satisfied,  I  think, 
every  unbiassed  mind  in  the  country,  of  the  truth 
of  this  position.  It  is  true  our  friends  of  the  South 
think  differently,  or  at  least  once  thought  so,  and  j 
they  have  suffered  themselves  to  become  much  ex¬ 
asperated  whenever  the  measure  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  here,  and  it  has  consequently  never  failed  to 
produce  great  excitement.  Entertaining  the  views 
which  1  do,  and  which  I  believe  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  country  now  entertain,  in  regard 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  these  Territories,  I 
think  that  the  people  of  the  South  have  just  cause 
to  complain,  if  a  measure  which  is  so  offensive  to 
them,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  unnecessary,  is  1 
forced  upon  them.  If  it  is  unnecessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  practical  purposes,  why  should  it  be 
wantonly  forced  upon  them? 

Mr.  WILMOT.  Will  the  honorable  member 
from  Delaware  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  WILMOT.  Did  not  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  vote  for  the  Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  If  the  honorable  member  in¬ 
quires  if  I  voted  for  it  as  a  law,  I  answer  no.  If  he 
inquires  if  I  voted  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
“two  million  bill,”  I  answer  yes. 

Mr.  WILMOT.  Did  not  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  afterwards  vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  did  not.  After  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted,  and  the  vote  came  up  on  the 
bill,  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

Since  the  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania, 
whose  name  has  since  been  rendered  so  famous 
throughout  the  country  by  this  measure,  has  seen 
proper  to  allude  to  my  humble  vote  on  this  amend¬ 
ment,!  will  endeavor  to  explain  it. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  Con¬ 
gress  the  “two  million  bill,”  now  more  generally 
known  as  the  “  three  million  bill,”  was  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  at  the  head  of  which  then  ji 
stood  Mr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina.  It  failed 
that  session,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
afterwards  introduced  at  the  next  session,  with  the  j 
appropriation  increased  from  two  to  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  since  which  time  it  has  been  better 
known  as  the  “  three  million  bill.”  The  object 
of  this  bill,  and  of  this  appropriation,  was  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  President,  Mr.  Polk,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico.  It  was  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war  with  that  country  that  the  bill 
was  originally  introduced  as  the  “  two  million 
bill.”  Up  to  the  moment  when  that  appro¬ 
priation  was  asked  for,  neither  Mr.  Polk  nor  any  j 
cf  his  friends  on  this  floor,  had  disclosed  the 
slightest  intimation  that  the  war  was  waged  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  territory.  We  had 
been  told  by  Mr.  Polk  at  its  commencement,  that 
it  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  would  be 
prosecuted  until  we  obtained  a  just  indemnity  for  j! 
the  spoliations  committed  upon  the  property  of 
citizens  of  this  country.  But,  of  what  that  indem-  il 
nity  was  to  consist,  up  to  that  time  existed  only  j| 
in  the  secret,  purposes  of  his  own  breast.  At  least  ii 


he  did  not  deign  to  inform  us  publicly  at  that  time, 
and  I  knew  nothing  about  it  until,  growing  more 
open  and  confident  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  session  of  Congress,  he  boldly  affirmed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  his  annual  message  at  that 
session,  that  territory  must  be  acquired;  that  “the 
doctrine  of  no  territory  was  the  doctrine  of  no  in¬ 
demnity.” 

In  this  message,  communicated  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  second  session  of  the  29th  Congress, 
the  President  renewed  his  recommendation  for 
this  appropriation,  to  enable  him  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  at  the  same  time 
avowing  in  that  message  that  we  must  have  terri¬ 
tory.  But  as  I  have  before  stated,  no  purpose  of 
this  sort  was  indicated  or  intimated  by  him  or  any¬ 
body  else,  at  the  first  session  of  that  Congress, 
when  the  two  million  appropriation  was  first 
asked  for.  The  special  message  at  that  session, 
which  was  very  brief,  merely  recommended  the 
appropriation,  without  disclosing  the  purposes  of 
the  President,  or  the  terms  or  the  basis  on  which 
he  proposed  to  negotiate  with  Mexico.  But  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  then  a  good  and  faithful  Democrat,  pulling  as 
true  in  the  traces  of  his  party  as  any  person  here, 
and  who  was  doubtless  more  in  the  secrets  and 
the  counsels  of  the  Executive  than  those  with 
whom  I  am  accustomed  to  act  in  this  body,  seemed 
to  have  known  from  the  first  that  the  object  of 
the  war  was  to  acquire  territory;  and  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  he  sprang  to  the  floor,  very  much  to  the 
amazement  and  confusion  of  the  friends  of  the 
bill,  and  offered  his  celebrated  amendment,  which 
in  substance  provided  that  any  territory  which 
might  be  acquired  from  Mexico,  by  virtue  of  that 
appropriation  and  the  treaty  to  be  concluded  in 
pursuance  of  it,  should  be  forever  free  from  sla¬ 
very  and  involuntary  servitude,  &c.:  and  this, 
too,  notwithstanding  there  was  not  a  word  in  the 
bill,  or  the  slightest  allusions  in  the  message  of 
the  President,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  territo¬ 
ry.  The  honorable  member  either  knew,  or  he 
very  successfully  and  shrewdly  assumed  that  such 
was  the  object  of  the  President.  For  my  own  part, 
I  could  not  consent  thus  to  endorse,  in  advance, 
what  from  that  moment  was  understood,  or  at 
least  assumed  to  be,  the  policy  of  the  Executive 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  treaty  which 
he  proposed  to  negotiate  at  the  conclusion  of  it. 
And  as  anxious  as  I  was  for  peace,  I  was  resolved 
to  vote  against  the  bill,  and  to  do  what  I  could  to 
defeat  it;  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  I  voted 
for  the  amendment,  and  after  it  had  prevailed,  I 
voted  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table;  and  by  this  op¬ 
eration  of  parliamentary  tactics,  I  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  see  all  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  President 
and  of  the  appropriation  from  the  South,  with 
Mr.  McKay,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill,  constrained  to  vote  against 
it,  and  I  voted  with  them.  I  was  opposed  to  any 
such  mode  of  acquiring  territory;  and  when  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
made  it  clear  to  my  mind,  for  the  first  time,  that 
this  was  the  object  of  prosecuting  the  war,  I  then 
foresaw,  as  clearly  as  I  now  perceive,  that  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  would  be,  if  the  object  suc¬ 
ceeded,  to  introduce  the  slavery  agitation  here  in  its 
most  malignant  and  exasperating  form,  exciting 
the  morbid  sensibilities  of  both  the  North  and  the 
South  on  the  subject,  inflaming  their  passions  and 
their  sectional  antipathies,  and  perhaps  in  the 
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end  subverting  the  Constitution  itself.  With  these 
impressions  weighing  heavily  on  my  mind,  I  voted, 
as  I  have  just  stated,  first  with  the  view  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  next  place  to 
prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  so  far  at 
least  as  that  measure  could  have  the  effect  to  ac¬ 
complish  or  to  endorse  the  policy;  and  if  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the 
Journals,  he  will  there  find  my  votes  thus  record¬ 
ed.  I  thus  voted  for  the  amendment  or  proviso, 
with  the  expectation,  and  with  the  full  assurance  in 
my  own  mind  at  the  time,  that  every  Whig  in  the 
House  would  vote  against  the  bill  when  thus 
amended,  and  every  southern  Democrat  at  least,  I 
knew,  would  be  compelled  to  do  the  same.  For  I 
did  not  suppose  that  the  bill  could  be  less  objec¬ 
tionable  to  any  Whig  with  the  amendment  than 
without  it.  But  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  Several 
northern  Whigs,  with  most  of  the  northern  and 
western  Democrats,  voted  for  the  bill  after  the  pro¬ 
viso  was  added  to  it,  and  thus  it  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  speaking  of  northern 
Whigs,  I  do  not  mean  to  include  in  the  term  all 
the  northern  Whigs,  or  several  of  the  western 
members  of  that  party.  I  recollect  that  my  hon¬ 
orable  friend  now  near  me,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  voted  as  I  did  on  that  oc¬ 
casion. 

Mr.  WILMOT.  I  have  turned  to  the  Journal, 
which  l  now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  find,  on  ex¬ 
amining  it,  that  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  voted 
as  follows:  he  voted  for  the  amendment;  on  the 
motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  he  voted  against 
the  motion;  and  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  he  voted  against 
the  motion;  so  that  each  of  these  votes  will  show 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  bill  after  the  proviso 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Not  expecting,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  be  drawn  into  this  discussion,  and  not 
expecting,  in  fact,  to  gay  anything  upon  any  of 
the  subjects  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  until 
the  moment  of  rising  to  address  the  committee,  I 
have  not  of  course  recurred  to  the  Journals  to  re¬ 
fresh  my  memory  on  this  point.  But  my  recol¬ 
lection  is  vivid,  and  the  impression  distinct,  as  to 
the  character  of  my  votes  on  that  occasion,  al¬ 
though  four  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  I  have 
been  twice  reelected  to  Congress  since  that  time. 
If  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  Journal 
of  “  the  two  million  bill”  before  him,  and  will 
again  cast  his  eye  over  the  proceedings,  he  will 
find  my  votes  recorded  as  I  have  before  stated, 
and  just  the  reverse  of  what  he  has  declared. 

Mr.  WILMOT.  I  have  the  Journals  of  that 
bil  before  me,  and  it  is  that  I  speak  of. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  votes  on  that  bill  were  just  as  I  have  stated.  I 
recollect  the  whole  transaction,  and,  what  is  more, 
I  remember  stating  to  some  of  my  friends  at  the 
time  how  i  should  vote,  and  my  reasons  for  it; 
and  if  my  votes  stand  recorded  upon  the  Journal 
as  now  represented  by  the  honorable  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  then  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Journal  is  grossly  erroneous  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  It  was  my  avowed  object  to  defeat  the 
bill.  In  reference  to  the  proviso  itself,  I  deem  it 
but  due  to  truth  and  to  myself  to  say,  that  when 
it  was  first  sprung  upon  the  country,  in  regard  to 
these  Mexican  Territories,  I  knew  but  little  of  their 
internal  state  and  condition;  and  not  until  long 
after  the  acquisition  was  I  fully  aware  of  the 
municipal  regulations  in  force  in  them  prior  to  the 


cession,  or  of  their  actual  law  in  force  there  in  re¬ 
gard  to  African  slavery.  But  upon  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  local  laws  and  customs,  I 
began  to  form  the  opinion,  which  has  now  ripened 
into  a  firm  conviction,  that  in  reference  to  these 
Territories  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  the 
proviso.  But,  sir,  as  I  was  opposed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  acquisition  of  these  Territories, 
my  maxim  has  ever  since  been,  As  the  tree  falls, 
so  let  it  lie;  so  far  at  least  as  the  action  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WILMOT.  Will  the  honorable  member 
from  Delaware  allow  me  once  more  to  interrupt 
him  ?  I  wish  to  do  him  justice.  I  was  mistaken. 

I  now  rise  to  say,  that  the  gentleman  is  right  in  the 
statements  which  he  has  made  as  to  his  votes  on 
the  “two  million  bill.”  On  looking  again  and 
more  carefully  into  the  Journal,  I  find  that  the 
honorable  member  did  vote  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table  after  the  amendment  was  adopted;  and  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed,  he  voted  in  favor  of  the  reconsid¬ 
eration.  I  make  this  statement  in  justice  to  him, 
and  to  correct  my  own  error. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  thought  that  the  honorable 
,  gentleman  would  find  on  mature  examination,  my 
votes  recorded  as  I  have  stated,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  his  statement  now  confirms  my  rec¬ 
ollection.  These  votes  will,  therefore,  show  that 
my  main  object  was  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  a  purpose  which  I  conceived  as  soon  as  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  the  secret  policy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  prosecute  the  war  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory.  I  term  it  “  secret,”  because  up  to  that 
moment  Mr.  Polk  had  not  communicated  to  Con¬ 
gress,  nor  had  any  of  his  friends  here,  that  this 
was  his  object.  But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  seemed  to  know  that  this  was  his  purpose, 
and  to  have  approved  of  it  by  voting  for  the  bill 
after  the  amendment  had  prevailed.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  he  submitted  and  the  vote  which  he 
afterwards  gave  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
were  equivalent  to  saying  on  his  part,  “  I  am  in 
favor  of  acquiring  territory  and  approve  of  the 
policy  of  the  President,  provided,  we  can  have  it 
subject  to  this  prohibition  as  to  slavery.”  As  l  have 
before  said,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Polk  threw  off  all  dis¬ 
guise  and  all  concealment  on  this  point,  and  boldly 
proclaimed  that  we  must  have  territory;  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  renewed  recommendation  con¬ 
tained  in  that  message,  the  three  million  bill  was 
introduced,  to  which  the  proviso  was  again  offered 
as  an  amendment  and  was  adopted;  and  if  the 
honorable  gentleman  will  refer  to  the  Journal  of 
that  session,  he  will  find  that  I  voted  on  this  bill 
*  exactly  as  I  had  voted  on  the  former  one,  believ¬ 
ing  that  if  it  succeeded  here,  as  it  did,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  embarrass  and  defeat  it  in  the  Senate. 
Well,  it  passed  the  House  with  the  proviso  at¬ 
tached,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  there  the 
bill  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso,  and 
was  passed  without  it,  and  was  sent  back  to  this 
!  body.  The  House  receded  from  its  amendment — 

|  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  both  branches  of 
;  Congress  in  its  original  form  without  the  proviso. 

|  Mr.  Polk  got  his  three  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
I  purpose  required,  and  we  got  the  territory .  But 
j  true  to  my  instinctive  and  uncompromising  oppo- 
j  sition  to  the  appropriation  and  to  the  bill,  I  voted 
1  against  it  to  the  last.  And  now  all  my  worst  an¬ 
ticipations  have  been  realized,  and  all  the  troubles, 
and  the  strife  and  the  contention  as  to  the  disposi- 
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tion  of  the  booty  which  I  then  foresaw,  have  been 
unhappily  visited  upon  the  country  and  the  whole 
country.  And  who  is  responsible  for  this?  the 
South  alone?  No;  rather  let  all  those  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  who  were  struggling  for 
these  acquisitions,  only  to  quarrel  and  wrangle  over 
the  distribution  of  them  when  the  victory  was  won 
and  the  conflict  was  terminated,  bear  their  due  and 
equal  share  of  the  responsibility  of  it.  And  where 
now  is  the  necessity  of  pressing  this  measure  on 
the  South,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  exasper¬ 
ating  their  feelings  and  inflaming  their  passions, 
and  still  further  widening  and  wantonly  increasing 
the  breach  which  now  so  unfortunately  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  different  sections  of  the  Union?  Can¬ 
dor,  sir,  compels  me  to  say  that  for  several  months 
past,  I  have  had  no  fear  as  to  the  effect  of  any  of 
the  measures  in  contemplation  in  regard  to  these 
Territories,  on  the  people  of  the  South,  except  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  I  believe  that  so  extreme  has 
been  the  feeling,  so  intense  and  bitter  has  been  the 
excitement  engendered  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union, 
by  years  of  inflammatory  agitation  of  the  subject, 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  precipitate  a  crisis  on 
the  country  by  the  passage  of  that  measure.  Is  it 
not,  then, our  plain  and  obvious  duty,  a  duty  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  whole  country,  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  allay  the  agitation 
and  exacerbation  which  now  prevails,  and  which 
could  only  be  unnecessarily  increased  and  still 
further  aggravated  by  it  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
shall  feel  this  to  be  my  true  policy,  and  the  dictate 
of  patriotic  duty. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  at  all 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  upon  any  vindication  of 
the  views  contained  in  the  message  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  House,  in  regard  to  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  That  duty  has  already  been  well  ; 
performed  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Williams,]  who  has  just  preceded  me  in  the  de¬ 
bate,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  as  ably  and 
successfully  performed  by  those  who  are  to  sue-  i 
ceed  me.  But  since  the  views  and  positions  of  the 
President  have  been  assailed  with  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  good  deal  of  impatient  rancor  and  party 
hostility,  I  cannot  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  entire  concurrence  in  those  '! 
views  as  I  understand  them.  If  I  understand  those 
views,  and  those  of  the  able  and  distinguished  Sec-  ; 
retary  of  State,  whose  letter  accompanies  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  President,  (and  they  are  so 
clearly  and  forcibly,  and  yet  temperately  and  re¬ 
spectfully  expressed,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any 
misunderstanding,  I  think,  about  them,)  they  do 
not  recognize  this  boundary  question  between 
Texas  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  as  one 
which  the  Executive  Department  of  the  General 
Government  has  any  constitutional  power  to  ad¬ 
just  or  to  claim  to  settle.  And  in  this  opinion  I 
entirely  concur  with  them.  But  if  in  this  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  with  them,  the  high  re-  J 
spect  which  I  entertain  for  the  great  fame  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  ability  of  the  latter  gentleman,  as  a  | 
profound  constitutional  lawyer,  would  induce  me  1 
to  pause  before  expressing  any  opinion  to  the 
contrary.  For  thirty  years  of  distinguished  and 
eminent  service  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  has 
he  devoted  his  mind  to  the  study  and  contempla-  1 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  and  I  do 
not  say  too  much,  perhaps,  when  I  say  that  he 
has  done  more  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  has  been  i 
placed,  to  expound  and  illustrate  its  true  meaning,  ' 
than  any  ether  gentleman  who  has  lived  within 
the  same  period.  And,  therefore,  any  opinion 


which  he  may  express  as  to  the  powers  and  au¬ 
thority  of  this  Government,  or  of  any  branch  of 
it,  is  entitled,  in  my  judgment,  to  great  weight, 
respect,  and  consideration. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  then, 
start  with  the  assumption  of  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  disputed,  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  never  been 
in  possession  of,  or  exercised  any  jurisdiction  over, 
any  part  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  It  was 
under  the  peaceful  and  uninterrupted  control  and 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  the 
commencement  of  our  late  hostilities  with  that 
country.  Texas  had  never  made  but  one  effort  to 
subjugate  it,  and  to  extend  her  authority  and  juris¬ 
diction  over  it,  and  that,  as  is  well  known,  not 
only  resulted  in  a  total  failure,  but  in  a  positive 
disaster.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  recognized  it  as 
an  actual  province  of  Mexico,  and  fitted  out  a  mili¬ 
tary  expedition  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
it,  not  for  the  benefit  and  defence  of  Texas,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  United  States.  It  was 
conquered,  and  a  government  was  erected  in  it  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  lawful 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  acquired  by  con¬ 
quest;  and  against  this  the  State  of  Texas  made 
no  claim,  and  uttered  no  remonstrance.  If  it  was 
the  rightful  domain  of  Texas,  and  the  conquest 
inured  to  the  benefit  of  that  State,  why  did  she  sit 
by  in  silence,  and  suffer  the  authoritiesof  theUnitei 
States  to  usurp  her  dominion,  and  erect  and  main¬ 
tain  a  military  and  civil  government  combined 
within  her  own  limits?  The  United  States  was 
then  in  the  actual  possession  and  occupation  of  it 
by  the  right  of  conquest;  and,  as  Mr.  Webster  has 
justly  and  forcibly  remarked,  in  his  letter  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bell,  the  treaty  afterwards  added  the  title 
by  cession  to  the  title  by  conquest,  and  the  United 
States  being  thus  in  possession  of  the  disputed  ter¬ 
ritory,  I  would  like  to  know  by  what  right,  by 
what  principle  of  law  or  of  true  constitutional 
construction,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  authorized  in  giving  up  that  possession, 
and  surrendering  the  territory  to  any  claimant 
whatever?  And  if  the  President  has  not  a  right 
to  give  up  the  possession — has  not  a  right  to  sur¬ 
render  the  territory,  is  he  not  bound,  as  a  plain 
and  obvious  matter  of  duty,  to  maintain  and  de 
fend  them  when  assailed  or  threatened  with  inva 
sion  from  any  quarter?  If  a  foreign  Government 
would  not  be  allowed  to  invade  a  territory  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  recognized  control 
of  the  United  States,  without  being  resisted,  can 
any  State  be  permitted  to  do  it?  This,  the  Pres 
ident  informs  us,  in  very  mild  language,  he  will 
feel  himself  constrained  to  do,  however  painful 
and  unpleasant  may  be  the  duty.  He  rests  this 
determination,  however,  on  the  true  ground,  on 
the  ground  alone  of  defending  the  possession  of 
the  United  States.  He  claims  no  power  over  the 
question  of  right;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly 
disclaims  any  power  or  authority  to  determine  or 
decide  anything  about  the  question  of  boundary, 
or  where  it  shall  run,  and  expressly  states  that 
that  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  another 
tribunal,  or  by  an  amicable  adjustment  by  arrange* 
ment  and  consent  between  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Legislature  of  Texas;  and 
strongly  recommends  to  us  the  wisdom  and  pro* 
priety  of  this  last  mode  of  settlement,  in  terms  of 
kindness,  conciliation,  and  forbearance,  which 
certainly  merited  a  more  respectful  reply  than  they 
have  received  from  several  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House. 


1  will  here  take  occasion  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  while  I  was  yesterday  addressing  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  subject,  and  expressing  my  views 
as  to  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  some  speedy 
steps  being  taken  on  our  part,  to  effect  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  adjustment  on  the 
basis  of  a  mutual  consent,  of  this  controversy 
with  Texas  in  regard  to  her  State  limits,  I  did  not 
know  that  the  other  branch  of  Congress  was  then 
actually  engaged  in  perfecting  and  passing  a  wise 
and  salutary  measure  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object.  I  am  now  gratified  to  learn  that  a  bill 
of  this  character  has  been  transmitted  to  us  this 
morning  from  the  Senate;  and  heartily  concurring 
in  the  policy  and  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  will  avail 
inyself  of  this  opportunity  to  return  my  most  cor¬ 
dial  thanks  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator, 
[Mr.  Pearce,]  who  introduced  this  bill  into  that 
body,  and  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  secu¬ 
ring  its  passage,  for  the  very  successful  and  even 
brilliant  manner  in  which  he  has  relieved  us  of  one 
of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  which  has  hith¬ 
erto  embarrassed  the  settlement  of  the  various 
questions  connected  with  this  subject.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  it  received  the  support  of  the  Senators 
from  Texas,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  and  the  approval  of  this  House. 
And  next  to  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  that  such  a 
well-timed  and  judicious  bill  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  so  large  a  majority  of  that 
honorable  body,  is  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  that 
the  chief  credit  of  this  wise  and  conciliatory  meas¬ 
ure  is  due  to  a  distinguished  Senator  from  that 
immediate  section  of  country  from  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  come.  It  is  the  first  step  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  moment  and  importance  which  has  yet  been 
taken  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  during  this 
long  session,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart.  Had  a  for¬ 
mer  measure,  devised  in  the  last  Congress  by  an¬ 
other  distinguished  Senator  from  that  same  region 
of  country,  though  from  another  State,  and  more 
recently  connected  with  the  Executive  Department 
of  this  Government,  met  with  the  approval  and 
concurrence  of  this  branch  of  Congress,  we  should 
have  long  since  been  most  happily  relieved  of  all 
difficulty  on  account  of  any  of  these  questions, 
and  of  all  the  doubt,  distraction,  and  dissension 
which  has  since  prevailed  to  such  an  unprecedented 
extent  throughout  the  country  and  in  both  Halls 
of  Congress,  in  regard  to  these  Territories.  I  will 
also  here  take  occasion  to  express  my  firm  and 
confident  belief,  that  if  the  late  Executive  had  been 
sustained  in  the  wise  and  prudent  plan  which  he 
suggested  for  the  avoidance  and  settlement  of 
these  questions,  by  the  cooperation  of  Congress, 
they  would  have  been  entirely  and  satisfactorily 
adjusted  before  this.  As  it  is,  we  now  begin  to 
see  at  last  a  conclusion  to  our  long  and  protracted 
labors.  One  most  important  and  salutary  step  has 
at  length  been  taken,  and  I  confidently  trust  that 
it  may  not,  from  any  untimely  or  factious  opposi¬ 
tion  in  this  body,  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
its  friends. 

In  the  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  have 
felt  myself  called  upon  to  make  in  regard  to  these 
various  matters,  I  have  endeavored  to  pursue  a 
strictly  moderate  and  conciliatory  course.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  that  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the 
slaveholdi  ig  with  the  non-slaveholding  States  of 
the  Union,  I  shall  always  feel  it  my  highest  duty, 
as  far  as  in  my  power  lies,  to  endeavor  to  preserve 
that  harmony  of  feeling  and  mutual  respect  and 


regard  of  one  portion  of  the  country  for  the  other 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  Union,  and  to  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country  and  all  its  parts.  Our  whole  country  un- 
der  the  influence  of  the  benign  and  beneficent  in- 
stitutions  which  it  has  been  our  peculiar  good  for¬ 
tune  to  enjoy,  has  grown  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  power,  which  is  altogether  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  future  is  still  more  full 
of  glorious  promise,  if  we  only  exercise  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  forbearance  towards  each  other,  which 
are  necessary  to  preserve  our  Union  and  liberties 
unimpaired.  If  we  have  made  such  gigantic  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  past,  we  are  destined  to  advance,  if 
we  do  not  disappoint  our  fate  by  rash  counsels  and 
domestic  strife,  in  a  still  more  rapid  progression  in 
the  future.  Let  us,  then,  feel,  and  cherish  the  feel¬ 
ing  as  our  highest  duty,  that  we  are  forever  united 
in  one  common  destiny,  and  labor  for  one  common 
object,  and  that  object,  the  honor,  peace,  glory, 
and  prosperity  of  our  whole  land. 

I  have  adverted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  our  country.  What  has 
it  been,  sir?  Contemplate  its  feeble,  gloomy,  and 
doubtful  condition  when  only  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  struggling  for  a  national  existence,  thirteen 
poor  and  sparsely  settled  colonies  occupying  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  along  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board;  and  now  turn,  sir,  and  behold  yon  morning 
sun,  which  rising  from  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic,  rolls  over  thirty  prosperous  and  populous 
States — over  many  a  rich  and  gorgeous  city,  ma¬ 
jestic  river,  cloud-capped  mountain,  and  many  a 
wide  and  green  and  glorious  plain,  until  he  sinks 
at  last  along  the  margin  of  the  western  ocean  to 
his  golden  bed — spanning  in  his  flight  a  present 
empire  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  stretching,  in  a  transverse  direction,  from 
the  line  of  the  lakes  on  the  north  to  almost  the  line 
of  the  tropics  on  the  south.  Where,  sir,  will  you 
find,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  a  kingdom 
or  a  power  of  equal  magnificence  and  equal  extent, 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  its  productions,  the  diversity  of  its  cli- 
I  mate  and  resources,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  all 
that  can  make  a  nation  truly  great  and  truly  pow¬ 
erful  ?  It  is  estimated  by  the  historian  of  the  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall,  that  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  palm¬ 
iest  days  of  her  Antonines,  when  her  imperial 
Easdes  spread  in  peaceful  triumph  from  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
when  she  claimed  to  be  the  sole  mistress  of  the 
known  and  habitable  world,  only  embraced  a 
territorial  area  of  about  one  million  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  square  miles — less  than  one  half  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  now  computed  to  contain  three  millions  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  Sir,  when  Icon- 
template  this  vast  domain,  thi3  picture  of  more 
than  imperial  grandeur,  and  consider  what  this 
great  Republic  now  is,  and  what  it  is  destined  to 
be,  if  this  glorious  Union  is  preserved,  and  then 
reflect  that  I  am  a  citizen,  not  of  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware  alone,  not  of  New  York,  not  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  not  of  Mississippi,  not  of  Georgia  merely, 
but  of  this  whole  country,  in  all  its  broad  and 
glorious  extent,  I  feel  that  I  can  realize  a  greater 
boast  than  the  Roman  of  old,  and  am  proud  to 
know  that  “  I,  too,  am  an  American  citizen. And 
so  help  me  i Heaven,  so  long  as  I  have  blood 
I  and  have  breath,  I  will  never  relinquish  my  in- 
I  estimable  birthright  in  the  whole  and  every  part 
li  of  it. 


